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CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    LEAGUE. 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the 
Melbourne  Town  Hall.  25th  March,  1895. 


OBJECTS    OF    THE    LEAGUE  : 

1.  To  maintain  the  Unity  of  the  British  Dominions. 

2.  To   strengthen    it    in     the     future     by       SOME     FORM     OF 

FEDFRATION. 

FUNDAMENTAL   RESOLUTIONS  : 

1.  That     the    chief  objects   of   the    League    be    to    secure     by 

Federation    the   permanent    unity   of   the  Empire. 

2.  That    no    scheme    of    Federation    should  interfere   with   the 

existing    rights    of    Local    Parliaments    as    regards    local 
affairs. 

8.  That  permanent  Federation  can  be  secured  and  maintained 
only  by  a  system  of  common  defence,  devised  and 
eventually  controlled  by  representatives  from  all  parts 
ot  the  Empire. 

4.  That  the  details  of  any  scheme  affecting  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  Empire  can  be  properly  considered  only 
by  conferences  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  ;  therefore  the  establishment  of  such  conferences 
should  be  a  constant  aim  of  this  League. 


ANNUAL     SUBSCRIPTION. 

Each  Member  fixes  the  amount  of  his  annual  con- 
tribution for  himself,  and  this  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  "  Hallatrow,"  Kew.  The  League  is  not 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  individual  Members. 


THE    NAVAL    DEFENCE    OF 
AUSTRALIA." 


In  dealing  with  the  defence  of  Australia  we  are  bound 
to  take  into  the  most  serious  consideration  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Deakin  last  December,  and  if  this  paper  ventures  to  criticise 
that  speech  it  will  be  merely  to  emphasise  some  of  the 
points,  and  to  point  out  certain  considerations  which  occur 
to  the  writer  as  consequences  of  the  position  Mr.  Deakin 
has  taken  up. 

Mr.  Deakin  divides  Australian  defence  into  three  parts— 
(i)  the  high  seas,  (2)  the  coasts.  (3)  the  land  defence.  The 
first  two  are  naval,  the  third  military,  and  on  this  last  no 
observations  will  be  offered ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  for 
Australia.  If  her  naval  defence  may  be  touched  upon  by 
one  who  cannot  claim  to  be  an  Australian,  it  is  because  Mr. 
Deakin  has  accepted  the  British  Admiraltv's  contention  that 
Australia's  naval  defence  on  the  high  seas  is  solelv  a  matter 
for  the  British  Navy. 

The  proposal  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  say  so,  far  ahead  of 
any  that  has  yet  been  made.  "We  shall  keep  on  seeking 
until  we  find  a  constitutional  means  of  Imperial  Co-opera- 
tion" is,  we  shall  all  agree,  a  higher  ideal  than  that  each 
part  of  the  Empire  should  look  out  for  itself,  and  onlv  help 
another  part  when  it  suits  it  to  do  so.  There  is  an  old  tale 
of  a  ship  going  into  the  camber  at  Bermuda.  The  entrance 
is  very  narrow,  and  the  captain  decided  to  look  out  that  one 
side  of  the  ship  did  not  touch,  telling  the  navigating  officer 
to  do  the  same  for  the  other  side.  The  captain  gave  orders 
to  the  helmsman,  which  ensured  that  his  side  should  be 
clear,  and  half  way  through  informed  the  navigating  officer 
that  his  (the  captain's)  side  was  all  right,  and  enquired  as  to 
the  other  side.  The  navigating  officer  could  only  replv  that, 
having  only  partial  control,  his  side  was  aground.  Now. 
had  either  one  officer  or  the  other  been  in  charge  of  the  ship, 
she  would  have  got  through  all  right,  but  the  result  of  divided 
control  was  disastrous,  as  might  have  been  expected. 


The  whole  problem  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  is 
fraught  with  difficulty,  not  from  the  naval,  but  from  the 
constitutional  side,  and  it  is  useless  to  consider  one  without 
the  other.  The  feeling  of  a  distinct  nationality  in  the  over- 
sea States  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  has  to  be 
considered  as  sympathetically  as  has  the  growing  feeling  of 
individuality  amongst  the  sons  of  a  family.  The  father  can 
leave  them  to  themselves,  or  he  can  encourage  them  to  work 
with  him ;  the  family  tie  may  be  loosened  or  strengthened 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  members.  But  there  must  be 
give  and  take  on  both  sides  if  the  bond  of  mutual  affection 
is  to  develop  into  partnership,  there  must  be  less  talk  of 
individual   rights  and  more  of  common  obligations. 


The  moral  of  these  two  allegories  is,  I  think,  firstly,  that 
we  cannot  have  divided  control  when  we  are  in  a  tight  place, 
and,  secondly,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  we  must  so 
organise  ourselves  to  work  together  during  peace  that  when 
war  comes  we  may  fully  trust  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Deakin's  proposals  go  far  to  attain  these  ends. 
His  scheme  for  interchanging  the  personnel  is  calcufated  to 
give  each  force  confidence  in  the  other,  in  addition  to 
obviating  the  state  of  stagnation  into  wliich  anv  small 
separate  naval  force  must  drift. 

To  a  statesman  the  constitutional  aspect  must  necessarily 
seem  of  primary  importance,  and  to  a  naval  officer  the 
naval  side  will  be  predominant.  The  difficultv  is  to  recon- 
cile these  two  views,  and  I  think  Mr.  Deakin  has  very  nearly 
achieved  what  seemed  at  first  almost  hopeless.  If,  however, 
the  yavy  is  expected  to  take  it  on  trust  that  the  constitu- 
tional side  will  turn  over  to  it  the  local  naval  force  in  the 
event  of  war,  cannot  the  Navy  as  fairly  ask  the  constitution- 
alists to  trust  them  to  employ  their  forces  for  the  general 
advantage?  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  narrow  down  the  issue 
a  bit.  ^Ir.  Deakin  says  that  the  "control  of  vessels  built 
and  maintained  at  Commonwealth  expense  must  rest  with 
i>s  Parliament."  The  Admiralty  say  they  "regard  it  as 
essentia]  complete  control  over  local  forces  must  be  secured 
to  Commander-in-Chief."  These  propositions  sound 
diametrically  opposed,  but  I  doubt  if  they  are  really  so; 
may  T  suggest  a  compromise?  Let  the  local  forces  pass 
automaticallv  under  the  "control"  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  event  of  war,  subject  to  his  not  removing  them 
from  Australian  territorial  waters  without  the  consent  of  the 
Aiistralian   Cnvprnrnpnt. 


If  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief  is  to  be  responsible  for 
preventing  anything  but  raids  reaching  Australian  shores  he 
must  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  naval  forces  to 
the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  ensure  co-operation.  The  Com- 
monwealth has  found  it  necessary  to  arrange  this  for  itself, 
and  not  to  leave  each  State  to  work  separately  in  navai 
affairs,  and  the  same  principle  is  necessary  as  regards  Im 
perial  Defence.  Australia  is  apparentlv  'satisfied  to  trust 
the  British  Admiralty  to  defend  her  against  invasion,  i.e., 
against  any  attack  in  force,  but  vet  is  not  prepared  to  trust 
the  same  Admiralty  to  rightly  dispose  of  a  few  destrovers 
and  submarines.  With  all  deference  to  a  great  statesman, 
this  seems  to  the  mere  naval  officer  as  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel.  I  would  go  even  further,  and  sav  that 
unless  the  destroyers  and  submarines  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  Channel  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be 
prevented,  and  that  if  these  craft  were  under  the  orders  of 
anyone  else  they  would  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  fleet, 
and  in  consequence  an  aid  to  the  enemy.  Any  Commander- 
in-Chief  who  had  no  control  over  the  mo\ements  of  these 
craft  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  be  responsible  for 
preventing  invasion,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth's  somewhat 
exaggerated  expressions  as  to  their  value  ns  an  addition  to 
the^  fleet  in  Australian  waters  were  certainly  dependent  on 
their  being  attached  to  the  fleet,  and  not  separated  from  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  divide  naval  defence  into 
two  parts,  and  to  keep  these  separate.  The  controversy 
has  been  raging  here  for  years  as  to  where  naval  respon- 
sibility ends  and  military  responsibilitv  begins.  Until 
lately  the  Army  was  responsible  for  the  mining  defence,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  substituting  submarines 
for  mines  has  been  the  danger  to  the  fleet  if  the  soldiers 
controlled  the  mine  field,  and  the  increase  to  its  safety  if  all 
water  defence  were  solely  under  naval  control.  Mr.  Deakin 
argues  that  it  would  be  "dangerous  for  the  Admiraltv  to 
insist  on  a  supremacy  which,  if  misadventure  befell,  would 
place  the  whole  responsibility  upon  them,''  but  he  calls  it  a 
"splendidlv  magnanimous  attitude"  when  Lord  Tweedmouth 
states  that,  "speaking  for  the  British  Government,  we  are 
pesponsible."  and  "we  acknowledge  our  absolute  obligations 
to  defend  the  King's  Dominions  across  the  seas  to  the  best 
of  our  ability."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  effect  he 
acquiesces  in  this  responsibility  being  taken  by  the  Navy, 
although  he  wishes  to  have  part  of  the  force  which  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose  so  much  under  a  separate  control 
that  its  aid  may  be  refused  or  granted  with  or  without 
conditions. 


One  more  criticism  of  tiie  proposals,  and  1  liave  done. 
This  is  the  question  of  discipline.  The  Navy  is  under  the 
Articles  of  War,  which  are  its  legal  constitutions.  These 
articles  are  strict,  and  to  anyone  unused  to  hearing  them 
must  sound  e\en  vindictive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
interpreted  by  the  King's  Regulations  and  by  the  custom  of 
the  sea.  Now  what  is  to  be  the  scale  of  discipline  in  the 
Australian  flotilla?  Is  it  likely  that  a  nation  so  expert  in 
Parliamentary  practice  and  procedure  as  Australia  would 
adopt,  without  amendment,  the  Articles  of  War  and  the 
King's  Regulations  for  the  Navy?  I  feel  certain  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  this,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
flotilla  would  be  under  one  discipline  and  the  Navy  under 
another.  The  personnel  consequently  would  be  under  each 
system  at  different  times,  and  the  flotilla  without  senior 
officers  would  be  in  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  strict 
discipline  which  is  essential  in  a  fleet  if  it  is  to  be  really 
efficient.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Deakin  proposes  the  men  should 
remain  members  of  the  Navy,  serve  under  its  laws,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  penalties  and  privileges  of  the  Navy,  but 
if  they  are  not  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
how  is  he  to  enforce  the  naval  regulations?  Obviously  he 
cannot,  and  the  flotilla  will  absolutely  ignore  him,  knowing 
that  he  has  no  power  to  order  a  court  martial,  or  even  to 
inspect  a  destrover.  The  officers  of  the  flotilla  would  be 
put  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  knowing  that  they 
must  comply  with  one  set  of  orders  at  one  time,  which  may 
be  antagonistic  to  the  Commander-in-Chief's  wishes,  and 
may  be  transferred  to  one  of  his  ships  the  next  day  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  I  am  afraid  this  would  make  the 
scheme  verv  difficult  to  work  in  practice. 

Having  ventured  now  to  criticise  a  constitutional  solution 
of  the  problem,  may  I  put  forward  an  alternative  for  the 
criticism  of  constitutionalists.  No  doubt  they  will  be  able 
to  pulverise  me  effectively,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  presentto 
hear  the  debate.  As  I  cannot,  the  speakers  must  imagine 
me  shuffling  uneasily  in  my  chair,  and  feeling  their  argu- 
ments unanswerable. 

Put  briefly,  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  two  or  more 
navies,  each  centralised,  there  should  be  one  navy  decen- 
tralised. So  long  as  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  and 
unity  of  training  is  secured  decentralisation  in  other  matters 
is  admissible,  and  even  advisable.  The  new  territorial  forces 
in  England  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Training  and 
command  are  under  the  War  Office,  but  administration  is 
left  to  County  Associations,  who  provide  and  maintain  the 
troops,  receiving  a  grant  from  the  War  Office  in  part  payment 


ot  their  expenses.  These  County  Associations  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  War  Office,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  is  the  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  is  a  retired 
military  officer.  Other  military  officers,  both  on  the  active 
and  retired  list,  are  members,  as  are  also  civilians  repre- 
sentative of  various  interests  in  the  County.  The  force  is 
recruited  in  the  County,  bears  the  County  name,  and  looks 
to  it  as  its  parent.  Uniform,  food,  ammunition,  etc.,  are 
provided  locally,  as  are,  of  course,  drill  halls,  rifle  ranges, 
and  other  requisites.  But  the  regiment  remains  an  integral 
part  of  the  Army,  and  on  mobilisation  comes  directly  under 
the  War  Office.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  system  by  means  of 
which  local  forces  are  encouraged  to  be  local  in  every  way, 
but  which  all  form  part  of  a  whole,  and  in  which,  though 
there  is  centralisation  in  command  and  a  uniform  system  of 
training,  there  is  decentralisation  in  everything  else.  Cannot 
we  apply  such  a  system,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  to 
a  common  Xavv?  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  such  a  scheme,  and  see  how  far  we  could  go. 

First  there  is  the  Admiralty  in  London,  then  we  should 
want  Navy  Boards  or  local  Admiralties  in  each  of  the  great 
Dominions.  The  constitution  of  the  Admiralty  must  remain 
as  it  is  for  the  present,  divided  into  a  political  and  a  technical 
side.  On  the  latter  there  have  been  at  various  times 
Admirals  who  were  born  in  other  States  of  the  Empire,  fo 
that  no  change  is  required  there,  the  political  side  may,  we 
hope,  become  equally  Imperial  by  degrees.  The  local  Navy 
Boards  w'ould  be  constituted  as  settled  locally,  with  many  cr 
few  members,  but  presumably  presided  over  by  a  Minister 
for  the  Navy,  and,  probably,  with  a  naval  officer  on  the 
retired  list  as  secretary,  with  the  necessary  offices  and  staff. 

Xext  we  have  to  divide  the  duties  between  the  two,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  allot  a  definite 
force  to  any  locality  for  a  definite  time  if  economy  and  effi- 
ciency are  to  be  studied,  and  yet  that  we  wish  to  decen- 
tralise as  much  as  possible.  Broadly  speaking,  these  duties 
niav  be  divided  into  tw^o  parts,  administration  and  command. 
By  command  I  mean  here  technical,  and  not  political  com- 
mand, which  we  will  consider  later.  Technical  command  is 
a  matter  mainly  for  the  technical  aide  of  the  Admiralty, 
which,  being  already  Imperial,  is  not  likely  to  clash  with 
local  wishes  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  best  man  is  appointed.  I  do  not  understand  from  Mr. 
Dea kin's  speech  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about 
this.  Training ,  Mr.  Deakin  has  already  provided  for  in  a 
very  broad  way,  which  would  fit  in  perfectly  with  our 
scheme.  The  probability  is  that  there  would  be  local  train- 
ing   schools  established  for    gunnery,   torpedo,   engineering. 


etc.,  where  men  could  qualify  for  higher  ratings,  and  that 
these  schools  would  be  staffed  by  arrangement  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Navy  Boards  by  officers,  seconded  for 
service  under  the  latter.  The  personnel  would  be  dealt  with 
exactly  as  Mr.  Deakin  proposes,  and  serve  sometimes  in 
the  local  force ;  at  other  times  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
so  as  to  gain  experience.  For  discipline,  they  would  be 
entirely  under  naval  regulations,  and  would  form  a  part  of 
the  Navy.  Some  of  the  men  would  be  constantly  employed, 
some  would  be  in  the  fleet  reserve,  after  the  usual  length  of 
service  in  the  fleet. 

The  Navy  Board  would  be  responsible  for  \ictualling. 
clothing,  coal,  stores,  ammunition,  dock-yards,  maintenance, 
and  repairs,  and  probably  it  would  be  found  advisable  to 
make  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  the 
board.  Food  and  pay  would  also  come  under  the  board, 
the  scale,  of  course,  being  not  less  than  the  regular  naval 
scale,  and  it  would  be  part  of  their  duties  to  raise  and  train 
recruits. 


We  must  now  consider  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing the  necessary  ships,  for  deciding  on  their  numbers  and 
description.  This,  I  think,  should  be  done  by  the 
Admiralty,  so  as  not  to  infringe  Mr.  Deakin's  constitu- 
tional principle,  that  those  who  provide  and  maintain  the 
ships  should  have  control.  The  Admiralty  then  would  pro- 
vide what  ships  it  thought  necessary,  and  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  particular  Dominion  or  its  Navy  Board  a  certain 
agreed  sum  towards  their  maintenance.  If  the  Navy  Board 
desired  a  larger  number  of  ships,  it  would  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Admiralty,  who  would  supply  what  was  desired 
on  hire  during  peace,  but  would  reserve  full  control  during 
war,  the  rent,  of  course,  automatically  ceasing  to  be  paid. 
I  think  by  this  scheme  we  have  now  got  round  Mr.  Deakin's 
constitutional  problem  of  political  control  ;  we  have  retained 
unity  of  command,  and  we  have  given  any  part  of  the  Empire 
who  desires  it  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Navy, 
and  a  local  force,  in  which  the  local  personnel  can  be  really 
trained.  And  we  have  gone  far  to  meet  those  who  desire  to 
create  local  navies  against  the  day  when  they  wish  to 
separate  from  the  British  Empire,  for  they  would  then  have 
merely  to  build  the  ships  they  wanted,  in  order  to  have  a 
romolete  navy  of  their  own.  Their  local  dock-yards  might 
even  nractife  this  bv  taking  orders  from  the  Admiralty  for 
building  first  small  and  then  larger  vessels. 


That  a  cut  and  dried  scheme  is  here  laid  down  is  not  pre- 
tended. Alterations  would  be  required,  no  doubt,  both  by 
the  Admiralty  and  by  the  Government  of  any  Dominion 
which  went  in  for  it ;  but  I  submit  it  for  your  consideration 
as  a  possible  alternative  to  starting  a  separate  Navy  now, 
and  in  the  hope  that,  if  it  were  to  commend  itself  to  you,  its 
working  in  practice  would  defer  the  disruption  of  the  Empire, 
which  will  begin  when  a  separate  Navy  under  separate  con- 
trol is  started. 


Printed  and  Published  by  Paul  and  Hewitt,  Melbourne, 
on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  of  Australia. 
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HUGH  R.  REID.  Esq.  W    J.  CARRE  RIDDELL,  Esq. 

ANDREW  ROWAN,  Esq  Col.   R.  ROBERTSON. 

JOHN  SMYTH,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.  Phil.         Dr.  J.   W.   SPRINGTHORPE. 

Rev.  Canon  STEPHEN,  M.A.         Hon.  FRANK  STUART. 

Rev.  Canon  TUCKER.         THOMAS  TAIT,  Esq. 
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T.    PROUT  WEBB,  Eso.,  K.C 
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